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[Entrance to the Public Walk at Ampthill.] 


“ People should be guarded against temptation to unlawful 
pleasures by furnishing them the means of innocent ones. In 
every community there must be pleasures, relaxations, and means 
of agreeable excitement; and if innocent are not furnished, resort 
will be had to criminal. Man was made to enjoy, as well as 
labour, and the state of society should be adapted to this prin- 
ciple of human nature.”—Dx. Cuanninc. 


In a former number of our Magazine (vol. ii., p. 340), 
alluding to the hope expressed in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Public Walks, that 
“ the time is arrived when an earnest and growing interest 
in all that relates te the welfare of the humble classes is 
taking possession of the public mind,” it was observed, 
“In such a feeling every large amelioration of our social 
condition must begin. Most anxiously therefore do we 
trust that persons of wealth and influence will unite to 
carry into effect the recommendations of this Committee.” 
We have now the pleasure of recording an instance 
where a distinguished individual has himself bestowed on 
one town the benefits so earnestly desired for all. To 
Lord Holland we believe the public is indebted for the 
Vor. VIII. , 





first donation of this kind, and it will be appreciated 
accordingly ; not so much for the costliness of the gift, as 
for the value of the example. Attention is becoming 
gradually directed to the subject, which involves not only 
the health und comfort, but, as our motto clearly shows, 
the morality of the poorer classes; and this noble dona- 
tion requires only to be generally known to give a 
further impulse to the public mind, we would almost say, 
to find benevolent and enlightened imitators. 

The Alameda (so called from the Spanish word 
Alameda, a walk planted with trees) is situated a 
short distance from the town of Ampthill, in Bedford- 
shire, and was presented to the inhabitants of that 
place by Lord Holland, for their use as a public pro- 
menade. It was begun in or about 1821, but part of the 
land it now occupies did not then belong to his lordship, 
and consequently until this portion was obtained, partly 
by purchase and partly by exchange (in 1825), the Ala- 
meda was not completed. A handsome entrance, of which 
the above engraving gives the best ey inet into 
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the walk, which is about three furlongs in length, and 
planted with thriving lime-trees, promising in a few years 
to form overhead a beautiful green canopy of quivering 
and rustling leaves— 
With seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ;” 

where the weary and the sad, the restless and the contem- 
plative, the hopeful and the despairing, may alike feel, 
and grow better and happier from the feeling, that 
“man,” in the words of our motto, “ was made to enjoy, 
as well as to labour.” 

Ampthill contains a population of 1688 persons. Its 
distance from London is about 45 miles. The neigh- 
bourhood possesses several points of interest, in addition 
to the Alameda. On either side of the south-west part of 
the walk the lands are let in small allotments to the poor 
for gardens, at a very low rent. A cross in Ampthill 
Park marks the site of the castle in which Catherine of 
Aragon, queen of Henry VIII., resided whilst the sub- 
ject of her divorce was pending. Houghton Park, united 
to Ampthill Park, contains the remains of Houghton 
House, built by Sir Philip Sidney’s sister, the Countess 
of Pembroke. The park and mansion are now the pro- 
perty of Lord Holland. 

A foot-path from the town runs through the Alameda 
to the Little Park Hospital, which was very liberally en- 
dowed in 1690, by Mr. John Cross, for twelve poor men 
and four women. It is in contemplation to build a 
school on the British and Foreign principle, adjoining the 
entrance to the walk, for which purpose Lord Holland 
and others have offered liberal subscriptions. 

Before we conclude this paper we beg to offer a few 
suggestions to the consideration of those who may be 





anxious to assist in the promotion of innocent and healthy 
opportunities of recreation for the people. 

Free public baths seem even more indispensable than | 
free public walks, inasmuch as that the employments of | 
the poor generally necessitate some kind of exercise, how- 
ever partial or insufficient, whilst the almost universal | 
neglect of personal ablution is without any such remedy. 
And those to whom a bathe in the river or in the canal is 
a luxury fully appreciated, can only enjoy it in public 
places—the indelicacy of which needs no comment—or 
deprive themselves of all pleasure, and not improbably of 
all benefit, by the fatigue of a long walk. 

Grounds intended for the industrious poor should be 
within an easy distance of their homes. In the great 
towns it can scarcely be expected that there should be 
open ayailable spaces sufficiently large ; but by forming 
the public grounds not only close to, but extending here 
and there all round the town, no portion of its inhabit- 
ants can be very distant. The hard-working artisan or 
labourer, depressed in spirit by the anxieties of his con- 
dition, and fatigued in body by its toils, is little disposed 
to take a long and unattractive walk in the hope that at 
the end of it he may have a short and pleasant one. Thus 
circumstanced he will but too often spend the day in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of his confined room, or the 
smoky limits of a public-house, regardless of the invi- 
gorating breeze, the pleasant verdure, and the clear ex- 
panding sky. To say such a man is unfit for the bene- 
fit he neglects, is to the philanthropist the most con- 
vincing appeal for immediate and earnest assistance. 

May it not be advisable to provide convenience for 
simple and cheering refreshments, including tea, coffee, 
&c., furnished at the lowest possible cost? Instrumental 
music would be delightful and most. attractive, and do 
something for the cultivation of the old English musical 
taste. Here and there portions of ground should be set 
apart for manly and youthful sports, which, witnessed 
again in England, would once more revive in the poor 
man’s heart its old character of “ merrie.” The seats 





should be Mar | numerous, and some covered, as places of 
rcfuge from the gudden showers of our fickle climate. 
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Young and happy spirits are sufficiently grieved at the 
loss of the day that was to be “ so fine,” without giving 
them the additional pang of witnessing their spoiled 
finery, hardly earned and harmlessly worn. ‘Trees, it 
need scarcely be observed, shelter from the storm only to 
expose to the lightning. : 

And lastly, may not something be done to accomplish 
these important ends in all the great towns of the empire 
where there are municipal bodies, by the united efforts of 
the inhabitants and their representatives in the town- 
councils ? Even within the last few months money has 
been voted by a local council fer a prize for the racing- 
course. Unless, therefore, the training of horses is of 
more importance than the well-being of men, assistance 
surely may be hoped from that and similar sources. The 
outlay would generally be large, but the impulse given 
by spirited and patriotic individuals, the novelty of the 
affair, and the real advantages contemplated, would 
doubtless induce the majority of the burgesses to contri- 
bute each his share, and ‘unite all parties in the agree- 
ment to levy a borough-rate for the regular after-expenscs, 
which certainly would be too small to be felt by any one. 
And thus a great good would be effected, and a per- 
manent pleasure created for all within the sphere of its 
influence ; who would leave as an heir-loom to posterity 
their grateful remembrances of the men to whose talents 
and energies they had owed so much. 


ORIGIN, NATURE, AND USES OF AMBER. 


Tue origin of amber was for many centuries a matter of 
serious discussion among naturalists. It was successively 
referred to all the three kingdoms of nature; some main- 
taining that it was an animal matter similar to bees’-wax, 
and secreted by a peculiar kind of ant inhabiting pine 
forests ; others referring it to the pine itself, as a gum 
oozing out in a liquid state, and afterwards solidifying ; 
and others, again, declaring it to be a fossil mineral, whose 
origin was antediluvian. But the circumstance of insects, 
leaves, &c. being found in amber soon led to the irresistible 
conclusion that it must have been fluid, or at least viscid, 
to allow the introduction of any extraneous bodies, and to 
maintain them in that state of perfect preservation in 
which the organic tenants of amber are found to be. 

Amber was long held in high repute, as a rare, costly, 
and elegant ornamental substance; but other and more 
brilliant gems have in great measure superseded its use 
in Europe, although it is very highly esteemed at the 
present day among Oriental nations, and forms one of 
the most lucrative articles of commerce in Turkey, where 
most of the European amber is sold. The American 
merchants also buy large quantities of it ; but how they 
dispose of it we are not aware. 

Amber possesses several of the properties of the vegeta- 
ble resins ; its taste is resinous, and the smell similar to that 
of turpentine ; its colour is yellow of various shades, but 
it is occasionally whitish and brownish. It is usually 
transparent when polished, and this is one of its most 
valuable properties as an ornamental substance ; but pieces 
are often met with which are opaque or clouded, and 
these, it is said, can be rendered transparent by baking 
them in sand, or digesting them in hot rape oil. It is 
inflammable, and exhales, in burning, a white, pungent, 
aromatic smoke. It is rather heavier than water. It 
becomes gg: electrified by friction, and hence 
gave the name to the important modern science of elec- 
tricity, from elektron, the Greek word for amber. 

Amber is found in nodules in the sand and clay for- 
mations. These nodules vary in size from that of a nut 
to that of a man’s head, but the latter size is very rare. 
It is also met with on some sea-coasts, and near the 
mouths of some great rivers. It has been found in Sicily. 
Poland, Saxony, Siberia, aud Greenland 3 also in our 
own country, on the Yorkshire coast. Even some of our 
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clay pits have yielded it: for instance, in one near 
St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner, excellent spe- 
cimens have been found. But the situation in which it is 
obtained in most abundance is in East Prussia, along the 
coast of the Baltic, between Memel and Danzig, especi- 
ally along the shore near Kénigsberg, and from Gross- 
dirschheim to Pillau. 

Amber can seldom be obtained by mining operations ; 

although pits are occasionally sunk in sandy downs to 
the depth of more than 100 feet, where amber is found 
in small quantities. The usual mode of searching for it is 
to.explore the sea-coasts after storms, when the amber is 
found in nodules rounded by the sea in a manner 
similar to pebbles on the sea-shore. If this search be 
unproductive, men clothed in dresses of leather wade 
up to their necks in the sea, searching for the amber with 
long poles, to the ends of which nets are attached. This 
is rather dangerous employment, in consequence of the 
violence of the waves; so that the men go in bands, to 
afford mutual assistance. Should this second plan be un- 
productive, they recur to a third, which is the most hazard- 
ous of all. They arm themselves with iron-hooks attached 
to long poles, and go in boats to explore the precipitous 
cliffs of the coast. These they carefully examine by 
detaching loose masses with their hooks; but it happens 
not unfrequently that the boats are dashed against the 
cliffs, or that large masses of loose rubble fall upon them, 
with occasional sacrifice of life. When, after a storm, 
much lignite is seen floating on the sea, amber is gen- 
erally found most abundantly. 

It is said that the Prussian government derives an 
annual revenue of 17,000 dollars from this article. The 
larger pieces are, as is the case with precious stones, most 
esteemed : a piece of one pound weight will readily meet 
with a purchaser for 50 dollars. A short time ago a 
piece was found weighing 13 pounds ; 5000 dollars were 
at once offered for it; but, according to the opinion of 
some Armenian merchants, its value for the Constantino- 
politan market was at least 35,000 dollars. 

It is not always certain that larger pieces offered for 
sale are naturally large, as a process of cementation is 
sometimes adopted. Small pieces are joined by smooth- 
ing the surfaces, addimg a layer of linseed oil, and press- 
ing them together over a charcoal fire. In the Museum 
of Dresden large specimens are shown, which are said to 
have been built up in this way. Some years ago a large 
mass was found in the stomach of a slaughtered sheep, 
in Germany. This mass was composed of smaller masses 
which the animal must have swallowed with its food: the 
sutures or joinings were visible, but the whole was quite 
hard and firm, the cementation having been effected by 
the heat and the juices of the stomach. 

When amber is found with lignites, portions of exter- 
nal vegetable matter are quite distinct, and the bark of 
trees can be distinctly traced ; hence it is reasonably in- 
ferred that the amber was formed during the lifetime of 
these fossil vegetables by oozing out in a manner similar 
to our cherry-tree gum. Indeed many external charac- 
ters indicate that it was once soft or fluid. Pliny describes 
it as a resinous juice oozing from old pines and firs, and 
discharged by them into the sea. In our own day 
Sir D. Brewster concludes, from optical evidence, that 
amber is of vegetable origin. 

The extraneous bodies enclosed within amber cannot 
leave a doubt of its once fluid or viscid state. Insects, 
or portions thereof, leaves of beautiful structure resem- 
bling fern, drops of clear water, metallic masses, por- 
tions of sand, pebbles, and stones, are the chief sub- 
stances which are found in amber. [a its fluid state the 
insects were probably attracted by its smell, and, lighting 
upon it, found themselves entangled. Some evidently 
struggled hard for their liberty, since legs or wings are 
often all that remain of them ; while in other specimens 
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tion, fresh portions of amber having evidently been formed 
over the insect after it had been entangled. Among the 
flies thus entangled, the four-winged, such as the bee and 
wasp, and the two-winged, such as gnats, &c., are most 
common ; then come insects of the spider tribe, and the 
beetles with shelly or horny wing-cases. The German na- 
turalist and chemist Schweiger observes, that all the insects 
found in amber are such as inhabit trunks or barks of 
trees ; that they have not as yet been identified with existing 
species ; and that they more resemble the insects of the 
tropics than those of the temperate zone. 

Some rare specimens of amber, enclosing masses of 
native gold and silver, are exhibited in some of the Ger- 
man cabinets: at least, masses exist in amber whose lustre 
causes them to be ranked as the noble metals; but con- 
siderable doubt exists on the subject, and the specimens 
are too valuable to be broken open in order to decide the 
question. 

Many yellow masses containing insects are sold to the 
curious in such matters at a high price, as fine specimens 
of amber. These are, in general, only imitations in com- 
mon copal ; but it is difficult to detect the imposition, on 
account of the striking resemblance of this resin to amber. 
In the British Museum there are two fine specimens con- 
taining insects,—the one marked Amper, the other 
Copa; but the eye can detect no difference between the 
two. Copal is softer than amber, but both take a fine 
polish, so that it is difficult to distinguish between them by 
inspection merely. It is not uncommon for the vendors 
of crude amber to join pieces of copal to the lumps, or to 
enclose a lump entirely in that resin. The purchasers of 
the article can generally tell the unadulterated ware b 
the fracture,—that of amber being conchoidal, or shell- 
like, and that of copal having no determinate character. 
But the surest test is, to place a morsel upon a red-hot 
iron, when any one at all acquainted with the pungent 
odour of the white smoke of amber would not for a mo- 
ment confound that of copal with it. 

Amber is used for making trinkets, such as necklaces, 
bracelets, and ear-rings ; also for snuff-boxes, and the 
luxurious kinds of tobacco-pipes. For these purposes the 
nodules are split on «a leaden plate at a turning-lathe, and 
smoothed into shape by whetstones; they are polished 
with chalk and water, or a vegetable oil, and finally 
completed by rubbing with flannel. During these pro- 
cesses the amber becomes so hot and so highly electrical 
as to be liable to be shattered to pieces. Hence it is 
necessary to work with a number of pieces alternately ; 
each piece being taken up and put aside a great number 
of times. The workmen, too, are subject to nervous 
tremors, in consequence of so frequently handling these 
highly excited electrics. 

By the action of nitric acid, amber is converted into a 
viscid mass which has the odour of musk, and is sold 
under the name of artificial musk. 

The coarse kinds of amber are used in making some 
kinds of varnish, which are very strong and durable,— 
among which is the celebrated black varnish of coach- 
makers. 

By distillation an acid, called (after the Latin and 
French name for amber) succinic acid, is obtained, 
which is a useful test in the hands of the scientific 
chemist. 





Ruins.—Ruins, in some countries, indicate prosperity ; 
in others, decay. In Egypt, Greece, and Italy they record 
the decline and fall of great empires; in England, Scotland, 
and Wales they mark abolition of feudal tyranny, the 
establishment of popular freedom, and the consolidation of 
national strength. The lawless power formerly dispersed 
among petty chiefs is now concentrated in the legal magis- 
trate. The elegant villa has succeeded to the frowning 
castle. Where the wild deer roamed, the corn now waves = 
the sound of the hammer has drowned the war-cry of the 





the insect is entire, and in @ beautiful state of preserva- 


henchman.—Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands. 
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WATCHING AND LIGHTING OF LONDON. 


7 


SS el 


‘ [The Watch, with “ cressets *’ and “ beacons.”—Grouped from Hollar.] 


Tuere are two things especially necessary for the pre- 
servation of order and the prevention of crime in a large 
city. The first of these is an effective system for the 
surveillance of all transactions occurring in the open | 
streets, to the end that obstructions may be removed, | “ watched ”’) as it hath been used in times passed, that is 


improper persons prevented from assembling, &c. The 
second, that a sufficient light be afforded in the night- 
time; for although this is as much an ornament to a large 
city as a convenience to the inhabitants, it is perhaps of 
more utility in preventing the perpetration of crime than 
even the establishment of the watch. The institution of 
a watch in cities is of very remote antiquity; it may be 
traced to the earliest times of Rome, and Greece, and of 
Eastern nations ; but in the early ages the establishment 
appears to have been more of a military character, con- 
sisting of sentinels appointed principally to prevent sur- 
prise from without, or tumultuous proceedings within ; 
and we have no proof that such an establishment was 
considered necessary in times of peace. In modern cities 
a custom similar to that adopted by the ancients appears 
to have prevailed from an early period, but the establish- 
ment of a night-watch for the prevention of fires, rob- 
beries, &c. is of a more modern date; and the practice 
of calling out the hour, which in the last century was a 
distinguishing feature in the duties of the night watchmen 
in England, appears to have been derived from Germany, 
where the custom prevailed in the sixteenth century or 
perhaps earlier. Montaigne, who travelled in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, thus mentions the practice as 
existing in Germany :—“‘ The watchmen,” says he, 
“went about the houses in the night-time, not so much 
on account of thieves as on account of fires and other 
alarms. When the clocks struck, the one was obliged 
to call out aloud to the other, and to ask what it was 
o’clock and then to wish him a good night.” 


"hue and cry. 





We believe one of the earliest notices of a regular 
watch in England is to be found in the ‘ Statute ot 
Winchester,’ enacted by Edward I., which directs that 
“from henceforth all towns be kept (that is to say, 


to wit, from the day of Ascension unto the day of St. 
Michael : in every city, six men shall keep at every gate ; 
in every borough, twelve men; every town, six or four, 
according to the number of the inhabitants of the town ; 
and shall watch the town continually all night, from the 
sunsetting until the sunrising.” If any pursuit be 
made for a suspected person, the watch are empowered 
to call up any of the inhabitants, and follow him with 
But this provision for the security of a 
city can scarcely be considered more than that made by 
all nations in warlike times to prevent an attack or sur- 
prise from an enemy. The watch were only appointed for 
the gates of the town, where they acted in the capacity 
of sentinels, and we are not aware that they were in the 
habit of patrolling the streets, &c., like the watchmen of 
a later age. 

In 1263 a standing watch appears to have been first 
appointed for the City of London. This was effected in 
consequence of the disorderly proceedings of many 
dissolute persons, who, under the pretence of being part 
of the foot-patrol (temporarily appointed for the security 
of the city during the troublesome times of Henry III.), 
committed many robberies and other misdemeanors ; 
but from various complaints made afterwards to the cor- 
poration this watch could not have been very effective, 
and was probably of small extent, and similar to that 
provided by the Statute of Winchester noticed above. 
In the sixteenth century it was customary for the lord 
mayor on Midsummer-eve, or the vigil of St. John the 


| Baptist. to proceed in grand vrocession through the 
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streets for the purpose of setting the city watch. Stow 
has given a description of this procession on the occasion 
of the visit of Henry VIII. to the city in 1510. This noc- 
turnal march was illuminated by nine hundred and forty 
cressets and large lanterns fixed at the ends of poles, and 
carried over the shoulders of the watchmen, serving in a 
slight degree to light the streets through which they 
passed. (See the cut in page 12.) a 

This periodical procession probably did not exhibit 
the true state of the city watch on ordinary occasions ; 
and after having been laid aside for some time, and 
revived by Sir John Gresham in 15477, it was at length 
finally abolished in 1569. Of whatever extent the watch 
was at this time, it must have been extremely inefficient, 
for allusions to the bad regulations of the city abound in 
writers of the sixteenth century. The disastrous conse- 
quences of the great fire in 1666 appear to have infused 
some spirit into the members of the corporation, for after 
that event they issued several orders for the preservation 
of the city and the peace of the inhabitants. The act 
issued by the common-council for this purpose in 1687 
is entitled “ An Act for Preventing and Suppressing of 
Fires within the City of London.” It divides the city 
into four equal portions or quarters, which are ordered 
to be each provided with “ eight hundred leathern buckets, 
fifty ladders, and so many hand-squirts of brass as will 
furnish two for every parish.” The watch are directed 
to meet at eight o’clock every evening, and “as soon as 
they are met together, one out of every watch shall be 
sent the rounds into every part of the ward; and at his 
return another shall be sent out, and so successively all 
night long, without intermission, until seven the next 
morning.” One of the provisions of this regulation is 
curious—* Item, That every householder upon any cry 
of fire shall place a sufficient man at his door well armed, 
and hang out a light at his door if in the night-time ; 
upon default whereof every party offending shall forfeit 
twenty shillings.” 

These regulations however do not appear to have been 
rigorously enforced, and must have been found inadequate 
to the desired end. As the city, after it had been re- 
built, increased in extent, more efficient measures were 
required, and in 1705, in the reign of Queen Anne, an 
act of common-council was passed for regulating the 
city watch, which, after repealing all previous acts, 
directs that each ward should provide a certain number 
of men to watch the city during the night (the whole 
amounting to 583). But this was not a regular body of 
men, accustomed to their duty, and remunerated by a 
fixed salary, but consisted of the citizens and shopkeepers 
themselves, who were obliged to perform the duties of the 
office in rotation, or provide a substitute, upon pain of being 
fined. They carried lanterns, and were armed with 
halberts. 

With regard to the lighting of streets, we may observe 
that it is only in modern times that the practice appears 
to have been resorted to to any great extent. It would 
appear, from allusions in ancient writers, that the streets 
of Rome were in some degree illuminated in the night- 
time; but this appears to have been so partial, and the 
allusions to the practice are so obscure, that it is very 
improbable that that city served as an example for the 
modern methods of: lighting. 

Of modern cities, Paris was the first in which the mu- 
nicipal authorities made any regulations for lighting the 
streets. Beckmann states that it was in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when the city was much infested 
with street robbers and incendiaries, that “ the inhabit- 
ants were, from time to time, ordered to keep lights 
burning after nine in the evening, before the windows of 
all the houses which fronted the street. This order was 
issued in the year 1524, and renewed in 1526 and 1553; 
but in the month of October, 1558, falots were erected 
at the corners of the streets, and where the streets were 





of great length, three were appointed to be hung up 
in different quarters. These lights had, in a certain 
tain measure, a resemblance to those used in some mines, 
for we are told, in the Grand Vocabulaire Frangoise, 
that falot is a large vase filled with pitch, resin, and other 
combustibles, employed in the king’s palace and houses 
of princes to light the courts. At that period there were 
in Paris 912 streets ; so that the number of lights then 
used must have been less than 2736.” In 1667 the 
lighting of the city of Paris was much improved, the open 
fatots being exchanged for lanterns, and the police aug- 
mented and put on a better footing ; but the streets were 
ouly lighted during the four winter months, and then 
only when the moon was not visible. In 1671, however, 
an order was made that the lanterns should be lighted 
from the 20th October to the end of March, and even 
during moonlight ; and shortly after, the lamps which, 
to the present day, are employed in those strects of Paris 
where gas is not yet used, were introduced. 

It was probably from the example set by the Parisians 
that the citizens of London were incited to a similar im- 
provement of their own city. 

Previous to 1716 no systematic attempt appears to 
have been made to light the streets. Before that time 
ail persons who had business from their homes were 
compelled to carry torches, that they might not be in total 
darkness. But although this might prevent a fall, it was 
found of little protection against the attempts of thieves, 
who, lurking in obscure corners, unnoticed by the ineffi- 
cient watch, would spring out upon a passenger, and 
easily strip him of all his property before his cries could 
bring the constables to his assistance. Robberies, assaults, 
and even murders were of such frequent occurrence, that 
it was necessary, and not unusual, for pedestrians to be at- 
tended by servants, armed with clubs, to repel an attack. 

In 1716 an act of the common-council of London was 
passed, ordaining “ That all housekeepers whose house, 
door, or gateway does front or be next unto any street, 
lane, public passage, or place of the said city, or liberties 
thereof, shall, in every dark night, set or hang out one or 
more lights, with sufficient cotton-wicks, that shall con- 
tinue to burn from six o’clock at night till eleven o’clock 
of the same night, on penalty of one shilling.” 

Those who were assessed to the poor were exempt from 
this regulation, but were charged six shillings for the 
expense of lighting those places which were in darkness. 
The rest of the city was lighted by the authorities of the 
several wards, who were indemnified for the expense by 
part of the sums received for the poor. But this plan, 
however superior to the total want of system which pre- 
vailed before it was brought into operation, was still 
greatly insufficient for the proper illuminating of the 
streets. The lamps were only required to be lighted 
from six to eleven o’clock, and this only on dark nighis, 
or when the moon was receding from the full ; the nights 
between the sixth after the new moon and the third after 
the full were deemed to be “ light nights,” and on those 
no lamp was to be seen in the streets of London except 
those carried by the passengers, or charitably displayed 
from the house of a private citizen. 

In 1735 the lord mayor and common-council applied 
to parliament for a power to enable them the better to 
lighten the streets ; and an act was published accordingly, 
empowering them to levy a rate from the inhabitants of 
from 10s. to 20s. per annum, according to the rent of 
their respective houses, for erecting and maintaining a 
number of glass-lamps to be lighted and kept burning 
from sunset until sunrise. The number of lamps thus 
set up in the city of London amounted in 1736 to nearly 
five thousand, and including the liberties and outskirts, 
probably to about 15,000. In 1744 another act of par- 
liament was obtained authorizing the lord mayor and 
court of common-council to assess the inhabitants at a 
rate not exceeding sixpence in the pound of the yearly 
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rent of their houses, &c., for the better support of the 
means provided for lighting the city. 

In the interval between the passing of these two acts, 
there had been an application to parliament from the 
common-council for an act empowering them to provide 
for the security of the city by assessing the inhabitants 
for the support of a body of men who should be em- 
ployed in constantly watching the city. This act, the 
9th George II., came into operation in 1737, and one of 
the provisions declares that no person paying rates for 
watching shall be liable to be appointed to any watch or 
ward, as hitherto had been the case according to the pro- 
visions of the old law of Edward I., called the ‘ Statute 
of Winchester,’ to which we have before alluded. Since 
the period at which this act came into operation, several 
improvements have been made, both in the system of 
lighting and in the forms of the lamps, but they all sink 
into insignificance before the grand improvement made 
by the introduction of gas. 

Gas was introduced for the illumination of the streets 
of London in the early part of the present century, and 
at first, owing to the want of proper management and 
ignorance of the best methods of preparing the gas, seemed 
likely to fail in its anticipated effect of surpassing the old oil 
lamps in brilliancy and economy. Many absurd rumours 
were circulated by interested persons with respect to its 
deleterious influence on the atmosphere, the danger of 
the pipes bursting, &c., which were too readily listened 
to by the public. At the same time an improved oil 
Jamp was introduced, which far excelled the old in the 
brilliancy of the light and the construction of the glass 
lamp, both of which surpassed in appearance the new 
gas-lights. Some of these lamps yet stand in Grosvenor- 
square, where they appear to be cherished by the aristo- 
cratic inhabitants as an invaluable relic of olden manners, 
When we contrast the dim spark which, adopting Milton’s 
idea, seems to darken the surrounding space, with the 
bright and clear flame of the gas-lamps surrounding the 
inner circle of the square, we wonder what on earth 
could have made the people hesitate in deciding on their 
respective merits. But the gas-light of those days was 
a very different thing to what it is now: instead of being 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the flame, the people were 
only amused at a pale blue light bobbing up and down 
over the orifice of the tube from whence it issued; and 
the spectator would have looked upon it as a chimera of 
the imagination to be told that the faint stream of light 
he then saw would one day acquire the dazzling bril- 
liancy in which it now shines in the most fashionable as 
well as the most pauperised streets of the metropolis. 

While we are speaking of the old lights of Grosvenor- 
square, we may notice those curious appendages to many 
of the old gateways of houses in that quarter, the uses of 
which have excited the curiosity of all the antiquarian 
errand-boys, and perhaps that of others of a higher 

de, in the habit of visiting that district. The objects 
to which we allude are those large iron ornaments to the 
railings, in the form of a candle extinguisher, which look 
as if destined to put out all the candles of a house at 
once. These really are extinguishers, and, by the foot- 
men and chairmen (we do not allude to those individuals 
with a bundle of rushes at their backs, but those—now 
almost unknown—who, always associated in couples, 
carried a small carriage without wheeis, called a “ chair,” 
between them), were used to put out their torches 
after they had attended their master or mistress home, 
in those days when a lamp was only occasionally to be 
met with in the streets. Such were the conveniences 
and inconveniences attending the “ lights of other days!” 

Such a revolution has since been effected in the con- 
dition of the streets of London, owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to the introduction of an effective system of police, 
and the perfect light which gas has afforded through- 
out the city, that the violent assaults and misdemeanors 
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which were formerly perpetually occurring, are now 
scarcely ever heard of ; almost the only disturbances 
that take place being private quarrels of individuals 
and the occasional violence of an anti-temperance man. 
Few populous cities are so clear of those “ who thieve by 
night ” as the enlightened city of London. 





THE KAFFIRS OF BACTRIA. 


In the midst of the lofty mountains bordering on the 
northern limits of Affghanistan dwells a singular race of 
people, utterly unlike, in religion, manners, and com- 
plexion, all the nations by which they are surrounded. 
They are celebrated for their beauty; have ruddy com- 
plexions, blue eyes, and fair hair: they drink wine, sit 
on chairs, use tables, and worship idols; while all their 
neighbours are dark men with black eyes and hair, who 
abhor wine, sit and eat on the ground, and are zealous 
Mohammedans. Their language is as different from 
that of their neighbours as is their appearance ; and all 
these circumstances, coupled with the fact, that the 
antient Greek kingdom of Bactria was near to and pro- 
bably included the very spot now inhabited by these 
people, long induced a belief that they were in fact de- 
scendants of the Macedonian conquerors. This very 
interesting account excited the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, when 
resident at Caubul, about thirty years ago, to make in- 
quiries concerning them : he saw some of their body, and 
gave a curious detail of their customs and country in his 
* Account of Caubul;’ and in the present year Capt. 
Burnes has published at Calcutta a considerable addition 
to the knowledge before obtained of this insulated race, 
as well as a vocabulary of their language. It is unfor- 
tunate that no European has yet endeavoured to see 
these people in their mountain fastnesses; and the 
accounts of Mohammedans are to be received with some 
allowance, on account of the murderous enmity which 
exists between them and the idolaters; but Mr. Elphin- 
stone and Capt. Burnes saw many of this race in Aff- 
ghanistan, where they were detained as slaves; and the 
Mohammedans who have ventured among them appear 
to have been liberally disposed ; in fact, the very circum- 
stance of their voluntarily visiting the Kaffirs evinces a 
greater freedom from prejudice than the general body of 
Mussulmans can be allowed credit for. 

The Kaffirs inhabit narrow but rich and beautiful 
valleys, producing abundance of grapes, and feeding 
large flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. These valleys 
are surrounded by snowy mountains and deep pine forests, 
and are divided by some lower hills covered with goats. 
“The ascent to their country from Caubul leads along 
frightful precipices, and through deep and narrow hollows, 
where the traveller is exposed to danger by the pieces of 
rock thaf roll from the mouutains above him, either 
loosened by rain and wind, or put in motion by the goats 
and wild animais that browse on the cliffs which overhang 
the roads.” The country is traversed by roads or paths, 
well constructed, and the numerous rivers and torrents 
are passed by bridges, either built of wood or formed of 
ropes, in some degree resembling our modern suspension 
bridges. Their valleys are well peopled; one is men- 
tioned as containing saben ten villages, the chief of which, 
named Cumdesh, contained five hundred houses. All 
their villages are built on the steep slopes of hills, so that 
the roofs of one line of houses form the street in front of 
the line immediately above it. The whole body is di- 
vided into tribes, according to the valleys they inhabit, 
each of which has its peculiar name; yet they have 
nothing clannish in their character: their divisions are 
merely geographical, and, according to an expression of 
their own, they look upon all those as their brothers who 
wear ringlets and drink wine. The Mohammedans call 
them Kaffirs, or infidels, and this name appears to have 
been adopted by themselves as a national appellation. 
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In their domestic habits the Kaffirs are social and 
cheerful: they are fond of wine, which they drink to 
excess, but are never made quarrelsome by the indulgence ; 
probably what a Mussulman considers an excessive quan- 
tity may be otherwise in our estimation: they take it out 
of silver cups, which are the trophies of their success in 
war, and are reckoned the most precious of their posses- 
sions. Their chief food is butter, cheese, milk, bread, 
and flour puddings: to this is usually added a little 
meat, and the meal is concluded with walnuts, grapes, 
apples, or almonds. At dinner they use a table shaped 
like a drum or large barrel, and their stcols are of the 
same form; though in each house they have a bench 
with a high back, like what is found in country kitchens 
in some parts of England, called a settle.* They never 
willingly sit on the ground, like other natives of Asia ; 
and if compelled to do so, they stretch out their legs like 
Europeans. They are exceedingly hospitable ; the people 
of a village come out to meet a stranger, carry his baggage, 
and conduct him to their village with many welcomes. 
When there, he is invited to visit every person of note in 
the place, and at each house he is pressed to eat and 
drink. Their favourite amusement, in which they pass 
much of their time, is dancing: all ages and sexes dance. 
Their motions are rapid, and they use many gesticula- 
tions—raising their shoulders, shaking their heads, and 
flourishing their battleaxes. Sometimes they form a 
circle of men and women alternately, who join hands, and 
move round the musicians for some time in a sort of 
roundelay ; then all spring forward and mix together in 
a dance. They very often accompany the musicians 


with their voices, moving all the time with great vehe- 
mence, and beating the ground with much force. Their 
music is generally quick, but varied and wild, and the 
usual instruments are a tabor and pipe. Burnes was 
informed that men aud women always separated in 
dancing, and that the dances of one sex differed from 


those of the other. He also understood that they had a 
sort of guitar of two strings. Most probably both ac- 
counts are true of different tribes, as the nature of the 
country necessarily secludes the various portions of the 
population, and the vicinity of strangers may modify par- 
ticular customs. In winter they frequently meet at each 
other’s houses, have drinking parties, and sit round the 
fire talking of their exploits. A Mussulman who had 
visited several of their villages told Capt. Burnes that 
they were a very merry race, quite free from care; and 
“he hoped he should not be cousidered disrespectful 
when he stated that he had never seen people more re- 
sembling Europeans in their intelligence, habits, and ap- 
pearance, as well.as in their hilarious tone and familiarity 
over their wine.” 

The Mchammedans frequently invade the territories of 
the Kaffirs in small parties to carry off slaves, and more 
than once several chiefs have confederated to make a 
general attack upon their country. On one occasion 
many powerful Khans, with their followers, succeeded in 
meeting in the heart of the country; but they were 
unable to keep their ground, and they finally retreated 
after suffering great losses. These constant persecutions 
have naturally excited great detestation of Mussulmans ; 
and though the Kaffirs never originate a war, they often 
retaliate with desperate fury after an attack, when no 
quarter is given nor prisoners taken. Their chief glory 
is to slay a Mussulman, and a young.Kaffir is deprived 
of various privileges until he has performed this neces- 
sary exploit: he is compelled to remain bareheaded ; he 
is not allowed to flourish his battleaxe over his head in 
the dance; when he marries, his food is given to him 
behind his back; and his daughter is not allowed to wear 
ornaments in her hair. Their honours increase with the 
number of enemies they have slain: in their solemn 

* According to Burnes, the table is made of iron rods, like a 
tripod; both forms are probably used by different tribes, 
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dances each man wears a turban, mn which is stuck a 
long feather for every one he has despatched; and the 
number of belts* he wears round his waist is regulated 
by the same rule. A man who has killed many Mo- 
hammedans is privileged to erect a high pole before his 
door, in which holes are made to receive a pin for every 
one he has killed, and a ring for every one he has 
wounded. But all authorities agree in declaring that 1 
is only in regular warfare that Mussulmans are injured. 
Elphinstone says, “ Though exasperated to such fury by 
the persecutions of the Manomedans, the Caufirs are in 
general a harmless, affectionate, and light-hearted people. 
Though passionate, they are easily appeased: they are 
merry, playful, fond of laughter, and altogether of a 
sociable and joyous disposition. Even to Mussulmans 
they are kind when they admit them as guests; and 
though Moolagh Nujeeb (a Mussulman sent by Elphin- 
stone to explore the country) was once obliged to be kept 
by the other Caufirs out of the way of a drunken man 
of their nation, he was never threatened or affronted on 
account of his religion by any man in possession of his 
faculties.” 

The religion of the Kaffirs is curious: they believe in 
one god, whom they call Imra, or Doghdm; but they 
have also many idols of wood or stone, representing great 
men of former days, to whom they pay a sort of inferior 
adoration, believing that they intercede for them with 
god. ‘This species of canonization has been frequently 
granted in recent times to such men as have exercised 
largely the virtues of liberality and hospitality, to which 
the Kaffirs attach great reverence. The number of 
inferior gods is thus very great, but many are peculiar 
to separate tribes. 

It does not appear that there would be any difficulty 
ina European going through their country: besides the 
Mohammedan sent by Mr. Elphinstone, he received 
much information from a Hindu who had visited the 
country; and Capt. Burnes has conversed with several 
persons, both Mussulman and Hindu, who have performed 
the same journey: he states also that travelling jewellers 
often pass through their mountains in search of precious 
stones, for which the adjoining country of Badakshan has 
long been celebrated. One of these persons has been 
engaged by Capt. Burnes to repeat his visit, and has 
received instructions respecting copies of inscriptions, 
which are known to exist, and other matters of interest. 
This man had not yet returned when Capt. Burnes 
forwarded his account, but we may probably derive im- 
portant information from his researches. 

Under all the circumstances it does not appear to be 
an improbable notion that these people are really de- 
scended from the antient Greeks: their manners and 
appearance are quite European, and their religion, such 
as it is, resembles the old polytheism of Greece as much 
as anything else we know of. The strongest argument 
against their Greek descent is their language, which is 
utterly unlike Greek, except in a few words which 
are common to Zend, Greek, and Sanscrit. But even 
that fact is not decisive, for we may be assured that 
the Greeks who inhabited Bactria must, in most 
cases, have taken wives of the natives of the country, 
which would in the course of time eradicate the original 
tongue. The vocabulary given by Burnes contains 
chiefly words whose origin we know not, but there 
are several quite Persian, though usually of an older 
form, allied to the Sanserit or Zend. The numerals 
are modern Persian with but little change. A number 
of sentences, which follow the vocabulary, have a decided 
affinity to the languages of Hindustan. 

Whatever may be‘their descent, it were much to be 
wished that some means should be taken to communicate 
with this interesting people, whose virtues, though in a 

* Elphinstone has “ bells,” which is probably a typographical 





error. 
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state of illiterate barbarism, have won for them the de- 
clared respect of their avowed enemies and the persecutors 
of their religious belief. It is not impossible that the 
recent march of our Indian army may bring some intel- 
ligent officer into the nearer vicinity of the Kaffir race 
than has hitherto been granted to any European: from 
such an event much information would undoubtedly be 


obtained. 


NATURAL PROGRESS OF A COUNTRY. 


Ir we look back through a period of eighteen hundred 
years to the state of Britain at the Roman invasion, we 
find a wild country inhabited by a people as wild. “ We 
have,” says the ‘Pictorial History of England,’ “a 
country covered in great part with marshes, without 
towns, except such forest fastnesses as have been found 
even among the rudest savages (although those of the 
Britons may have been more artificially defended from 
hostile assaults), and in all probability without any roads, 
except some two or three great tracks, sufficing rather to 
point the way from one locality to another, than to serve 
as the means of convenient communication. We have 
a people, in fight at least, showing themselves naked or 
half naked—without books or letters—without any arts, 
as fur as our evidence goes, save the simplest and rudest 
—without even other habitations, apparently, than mud 
hovels, not reared fur permanent occupation, but hastily 
put together to be crept into for a few months or weeks, 
and then possibly to be abandoned or set fire to on the 
approach of an enemy, or on any other occasion that 
might make it convenicnt for their occupants to shift their 
quarters. Thus, in the impressive sketch of Tacitus, the 
day following the fatal battle of the Grampians is described 
as having displayed to the views of the victors a vast silence 
all around, the hills a wide expanse of loneliness, houses 
smoking in the distance, not a human being to be met 
with anywhere by the parties sent out to scour in all di- 
rections. This indeed was in the wilder regions of the 
north ; but we can hardly doubt that in the wars between 
the different tribes, which we are told raged incessantly, 
even in the southern parts of the island, the people must 
have been Sara in like manner, to fly for safety to 
the woods, when a hostile band, too strong to be resisted, 
swept the country, and, without hesitation, to leave their 
slight and miserable dwellings to be ransacked and 
trodden under foot. We learn, even from the brief nar- 
rative of Ceesar’s campaign, that the natives made for the 
woods, and hid themselves there after every defeat, and 
that it was from the woods they came forth whenever 
they ventured again to attack the invaders. In short, 
they evidently were, in the greater part, a people living 
in the woods, which probably covered part of the 
country, and in which, as has just been noticed, we are 
expressly told that the only groups of cottages they had 
that could be called towns or villages were all hidden. 
These are the habits of mere savages, in as far as the cli- 
mate of a high latitude will allow. On the other hand, 
we find coexistent with all this rudeness many indica- 
tions of a much more advanced social state.”’* 

Here we have indicated one of the causes which raised 
the ancient Britons above the purely savage state in which 
the aborigines of some countries are found on their being 
first visited by a more civilized people. The climate 
compelled them to the exercise of several useful arts, as 
they could not have existed without clothing of some 
kind. Thus, at that early period, they could not be 
mere rovers over the surface of the country, a habit which 
apeag: a people rising above the savage state. It would 

e too large a task to trace in this place the successive 
gradations by which the British people have been raised 
to their present position ; but there is ample employment 


* « Pictorial History of England,’ vol. i., book i., ch, vii, p. 
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tor the reflecting mind in contrasting their state now with 
what it was at so distant a period. The happiest posi- 
tion in which either a people or perhaps an individual 
can be placed is one surrounded by “ superable difficul- 
ties :” energies are called into action which otherwise 
would have lain dormant, and their constant exercise con- 
stitutes in time a feature of the national character. 

Bishop Heber was told, in reference to the indolence of 
one of the native tribes of Ceylon, that it chiefly arose 

from their wants being supplied with scarcely any exer- 

tion. “Give a man,” said the Bishop’s informant, “a 

cocoa-tree, and he will do nothing for his livelihood: he 

sleeps under its shade, or perhaps builds a hut of its 

branches ; eats its nuts as they fall, drinks its juice, and 

smokes his life away.”** Had protection from the wea- 

ther or food and clothing been as easily obtained by our 

remote ancestors, it would have been in vain that we 

should have looked in the present day for those marks of 
improvement and those stupendous works of past gene- 

rations which now everywhere present themselves. 

The labours of each generation effect so much towards 

enabling their posterity to devofe themselves to other im- 

provements. In a new country everything has to be 

done. Transplant a hundred families to a fertile territory 

which has never been trodden by the foot of man, and a 

considerable period must necessarily elapse before it 
could present those appearances which distinguish a 
country that has long been peopled. The first care would 
be to provide food. A rude shelter from the weather 
would be erected, hastily in the first instance, from ma- 
terials collected on the spot. Little regard would be paid 
to internal convenience, and less to external appearances. 

There would not be time to study these matters in the in- 
fancy of the settlement. When the crops had been gathered, 
and plenty began to abound, some improvements could 
be made. The necessity of labouring to provide against 
immediate and pressing wants would for a time be sus- 
pended, and, in the leisure arising from this cause, im- 
provement would be sure to originate. As the offspring of 
the early settlers became distributed over a wider extent of 
country, it would become necessary to construct roads, 
which must be rendered capable of bearing the constant 
wear and tear of increasing traffic. At every successive 
advance of the population new improvements would be re- 
quired, without which a check would perhaps be given to 
the general prosperity. | Sometimes the well-being of the 
community is accelerated by some happy invention ; oftener 
it happens that “ necessity is the mother of invention.” 
Regular stages are observable in the progress of mm- 
provement ; and that invention which is adapted to a 
highly advanced state of society is not b:ought to light 
at a time when its advantages could not be realized. 
Thus the pack-horse, travelling on paved causeways or 
over less artificial paths, was succeeded by good turn- 
pike-roads and the heavy stage-waggon ; afterwards came 
the more economical mode of transport by canals; and 
now we have the rapid transit of goods and passengers 
by costly and magnificent railways. The labour em- 
ployed in maintaining good roads could not have been 
afforded when there was no more internal traffic than 
sufficed for the employment of travelling pack-horses ; 
but the improved state of the roads facilitated traffic, 
and occasioned it to increase, until canals were re- 
quired for the conveyance of the immense quantity of all 
kinds of commodities which it was — to transport 
from one part of the country to another. Judging from 
the experience of the past, there seems to be no physical 
obstacle to the continued progress of society. 


Heber's ‘ Journal,’ vol. iii., p. 146. 
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